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EXCERPTA. 

LANGUAGES OF BISCAY, IRELAND, AND THE 
ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 

Our readers will not perhaps have forgotten the principle, 
upon which we proposed to publish an occasional article under 
the head of Excerpta, as explained in p. 101 of the last volume. 
This was more particularly to preserve, in a work appropriated 
to their reception, such fugitive essays as were before only to 
be found amongst an heterogeneous mass of uncongenial matter : 
among other works of this description, the Magazines, and par- 
ticularly the more early ones, occupy a prominent place, and 
from which therefore we derive our best hope of these occasional 
gleanings. The following excerptum, it will be seen, is taken 
from the source alluded to, and Gwilym is entitled to our 
best thanks for this second instance of his friendly readiness 
to promote our views. With respect to the excerpt itself, the 
opinions of the writer may be considered somewhat problematical ; 
and certainly the instances he adduces of the consanguinity of 
the various languages are not always sufficiently conclusive, to 
say nothing of the verbal inaccuracies into which he has occasion- 
ally fallen: But the subject will still be allowed to be extremely 
curious and well worthy the investigation of the Celtic student, 
It has, indeed, already undergone the partial, though, we think, 
prejudiced, examination of the learned Gen. Vallancey*; but much 

case, containing a dagger, knife and fork ; the three are in the same sheath 
but each in a separate compartment, richly ornamented with silver ; the 
knife and fork are rather slender, and the dagger is about 17 inches loDg, 
12 of which constitute the blade, which tapers to a point ; at the end of the 
handle is the family coat of arms — a Lion rampant, and three Fleur-de-lis, 
very curiously and neatly engraved. The principal part of the handle is in- 
laid with black and yellow wood and hooped with silver ; the haft is a piece 
of the same metal : the knife and fork are obliged to be sheathed first, when 
the hilt of the dagger covers them, consequently the latter must be drawn 
first. In these days of form and ceremony it is some consolation to know, 
that the worthy proprietor of Nannau, Sir Robert Vaughan, has not de- 
parted, as far as hospitality is concerned, from the steps of his heroic 
ancestor ; long may be live to exercise that benevolent hospitality which 
so well becomes the genuine Welsh gentleman ! 

* See his " Essay on the Antiquity of the Irish Language," in which he 
strenuously denies the existence of any affinity between the Irish and the 
Biscayan : but this treatise, it must be owned, is full of hypotheses.— Ed. 
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remains to be done, and it is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Cambro-Briton will always be open to any judicious spe- 
culations upon the subject. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMERO-BRITON. 

Sir, — In the second volume of the Cambro-Beiton, page 
350, you favoured me by the insertion of a curious excerptum ; 
the following, which is from the same source, you will probably 
deem not less interesting, and worth re-printing in your va- 
luable Miscellany. 

Your's, &c. 
London, August 27/A, 1821. Gwilym. 



" To the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine." 

August 8th, 1759. 

" Mr. Urban, — In the Magazine for last September, p. 436, 
you gave us an account of a book entitled " Some Enquiries 
concerning the first inhabitants, language, learning, and letters 
of Europe," and some remarks on an anecdote, which you then 
extracted from it, appeared in your next Magazine, p. 482 : 
the design of the anecdote was to prove a most surprising like- 
ness, or rather sameness, in the language of Biscay and Ireland, 
and that of the remarks to insinuate that they had probably no 
resemblance at all. Neither the enquirer, however, nor the re- 
marker, was sufficiently acquainted with the subject to give a 
satisfactory account of the matter ; this I am the more surprised 
at, as it is a point long since determined by writers, whom I 
don't see how the enquirer could avoid consulting, if he intended 
to prosecute his enquiries with success. 

" No books can promise greater assistance to a person, who 
has chosen, for his subject, the first inhabitants, language, learn- 
ing, and letters of Europe, than those which treat professedly of 
some one or more of the ancient languages of Europe ; but, if 
the enquirer had been acquainted with many of these, he could 
scarcely have been at a loss for the affinity which exists between 
the languages of Biscay and Ireland. Among the books, which 
he ought to have been no stranger to, on this occasion, I shall 
only mention Mr. Edward Lhuyd's Archaologia Britatmica, 
(printed at Oxford in 1707,) as this one volume says enough of 
the languages in question to have prevented the appearance of 
the anecdote. 
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" For my part, I am so little used to speculations of this 
nature, that I should never have interfered in the present dis- 
pute, if any person, tolerably qualified for doing it, would have 
set the matter in its true light ; but, as I have hithero expected 
this in vain, I now venture to send you the following hints. 

" Mr. Lhuyd justly observes (Arch. Brit. p. 269.) ' that there 
' is nothing in which languages more generally agree than in the 
' numbers, and yet, (says he) except in one or two words, we find no 
' agreement, from 1 to 10, in the Basque, or Cantabrian, with any 
* other European language ;' a sufficient proof that the languages 
of Ireland and Biscay are not much alike as the anecdote supposes. 

" What likeness there really exists between them Mr. Lhuyd 
has, in his preface, attempted to discover; it was his opinion, 
that the present Irish are partly descended from a Spanish 
colony, and he has endeavoured to support it by observing, that 
on perusing the New Testament, and some MS. papers, written 
in the Biscayan tongue, he was satisfied of the affinity of one 
part of the Irish with the ancient Spanish. On this occasion 
he selects 100 Irish words and compares them with as many 
Biscayan, which he supposes to agree so well with them in 
sound and signification, as to render it probable, at least, that 
they have the same original. 

" As no one can be a proper judge of this specimen of the 
likeness of the two languages, who is a stranger to the book in 
which it is found, I refer those who are desirous of seeing it, to 
the book itself : on the whole, however, it appears from it, that 
the resemblance in question is a distant one, and (in my opinion) 
such as might be easily accounted for, without supposing a 
colony from Spain to have settled in Ireland. Certain I am, it 
is such, as proves it far enough from possible, for a Biscayan 
and an Irishman to understand each other, who are unacquaint- 
ed with any but their respective languages. Nor do I think it 
evident, that the language of Biscay is remarkably nearer to the 
Irish than the Welsh, Cornish, or Armoric. 

"In one or other of the languages just mentioned I have en- 
deavoured to find words which are probably of the same original 
with the Biscayan words proposed by your correspondent C. D. 
Whether I have succeeded or not every reader must determine 
for himself, and he will also be able, from the specimens here 
given, to form some kind of judgment how far the likeness is 
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peculiar to the Irish, for I shall mention the parallel words in 

each language, when any such occur*. 

B. Andria — Eng. Woman : I. Aindear, both akin to G. ant* 

ace. ati^a 
B. Bi.— Eng. Two: L.Bi, Bis: I. Beit: Eng. Both 
B. Echea, Etche : Eng. House : C. Tohyi : I. Teagh : W. Ty 

and A. Ti 
B. Edera: A. Dereat: Eng. Handsome 
B. Gorri : W. Gwridog : I. Ceara : Eng. Red 
B. Guison : C. Guag : Eng. Man 
B. Ibay : E. Avin : W. Avon : I. Avan : C. Auan 
B. Itturi, Ytturia, Ithuria, a spring, fountain, or well, probably 

related to Ahuedhur, Duor, Dur, which have the same 

meaning and original as G. v&vq : C. Dour : I. Dovar : W. 

Dwvr : Eng. Water 
B. Oddola, Odda, Blood: W. Uaed, Guaed: C. Guyd: W. 

Gwaedlyd: Eng. Bloody. 
B. Sarra : Eng. Odd : possibly the same with I. Sean : for 
the Biscaianeers, says Lhuyd, seem to have affected the 
letter R. beyond all other Europeans, as we find in the Bod- 
leian Library, by their New Testament, wherein I observed 
that, in Latin words, they frequently changed the L. and N. 
into R. as in L. Coelum, B. Cern: L. Oleum, B. Orisa: L. 
Argentum, B. Urreguria: L. Anima, B. Arrimea: L. Senex, 
Sene, B. Sarra. 

*« I cannot find that the other four words, proposed by C. D., 
resemble any in the Irish or British languages ; but, I think it 
pretty evidently appears, from the specimen already given, that 
there was some affinity between the most ancient languages of 
Spain and the British Islands. What inferences are to be drawn 
from hence I leave others to determine. 

" And now, Mr. Urban, having said so much of the likeness of 
the old Spanish to the most ancient languages of these kingdoms, 
I cannot forbear taking notice of a more surprising affinity be- 
tween the last mentioned languages and that spoken by the natives 
of the Isthmus of Darien, in America. For my knowledge of 

* Here the writer, in the original, desires the reader to notice that in the 
following list ofwords, A. will stand for Annoric ; B. Biscaian ; C. Cornish ; 
P. Darien: E. Erse; Eng. English; G. Greek; I. Irish; L. latin; M. 
Manx; S. Syriac* and W. Welsh.— G. 
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this I am indebted to the Rev. David Malcolme, who, about 
twenty years ago, published a number of small detached pieces 
which I have seen bound up together, under the title of ' An 
Essay on the Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland.' They 
seem chiefly intended to procure encouragement for a larger 
work of the kind, but perhaps were not very likely to answer 
this purpose : there are, however, some things in them which 
are really curious, and among these I reckon what he has said 
of a passage in Wafer's History of the Isthmus of America : 
' My knowledge of the Highland language ' says Wafer, ' made 
me more capable of learning the Darien Indians' language, when 
I was among them, for there is some affinity in the pronunciation, 
not in the signification, but in the pronunciation, which I could 
easily imitate, being spoken pretty much in the throat, with 
frequent aspirates, and much the same sharp or circumflex tang 
or cant.' But, though Wafer could see no likeness with res- 
pect to the meaning of the words in the Darien and Highland 
languages, yet, from the specimen he has given of the former, 
(containing about twenty-four different words) Mr. Malcolme 
has been able to discover one. 

" This gentleman, it mustbeowned, is too sanguine; for there 
is but one word in the specimen which is not, in his opinion, 
related to some word or other in the Irish, or its sisters, the 
Welsh, Cornish, or Armoric ; but, without going such lengths, 
and indeed, without the assistance of fancy, there appears a 
greater likeness than one could possibly expect in the languages 
of people so remote from each other as the inhabitants of Darien 
and the British Islands. 

" As I do'nt know that this subject has been treated by any 
but Mr. Malcolme, and his book is in but few hands, I imagine 
the following illustration of it will be acceptable to many of 
your readers, 

D. Caajtal, a hammock : I. Caba, a cloak ; and not only our 
Highlanders, (says Malcolme,) but the Americans and 
Africans use their cloaks for coverings by day and for 
beds by night : however this may be, we find l.Cuchliachail, 
a bed-room 
D. Copal, drink : I. Ceobach, drunkenness 
D. Cotchah, sleep : W. Cwsg : I. Codaliach, sleepy 
D. Doolah, water : I. Tuil, a flood : AV. Dwvr, water 
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D. Email, to call or name : W. Enwi 

D. Eetah, to get or receive : I. Ed. 

D. Mamabah, fine : I. Maith neab ba (or according to Malcolme, 

ma ma ba,) i. e. good, good, good 
D. Norma: I. Naing, or Nam: W. Mam, mother 
D. Nee, the moon: M. Nest: I. Re 
D. Neenah, a girl : Mr. Malcolme says, the Scotch and Irish 

frequently use a word in this sense which they pronounce 

Neean 
D. Pa, an interrogative : W. Pa 
D. Ponooh: I. Bean, a woman 
D. Tautah: W. Tad: A. Tat: C. Taz, father 

" There are perhaps other words in the specimen which might 
be properly enough produced on this occasion, but the instance! 
I have given, appear to me the most remarkable, and are, I be- 
lieve, sufficient to prove a real affinity between the language o 
the Darien Indians and those which anciently prevailed in the 
British Islands. 

" I have written the Darien words exactly as Mr. Malcolme 
has quoted them from Wafer; but, in comparing them with the 
other languages, I have sometimes followed my own judgment. 

Tour's, &c. E. F." 
I have now before me the work, entitled " Enquiries con- 
cerning the first Inhabitants, language, &c. of Europe ; by a 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries in London," in which 
appeared the anecdote, which caused this letter in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. I transcribe it, in case you should think 
proper for it to accompany this communication. 

« I sometime since received this from a most learned and worthy- 
friend, the Rev. John Reynold, canon of Exeter and Fellow 
of Eton College : — 

Eton, Jan. 22, 1755. 

' In my middle age, at a particular friend's house, I found 
a near relation of his, one Mr. Hutching, of Frome, just conn 
in England out of Spain from Bilboa, where he had belongei 
to the Factory the better part of twenty years, who, amont 
other things, told us, that, while he was there, some time aftet 
the Protestants became entire masters of Ireland, there cam* 
over to Bilboa an Irish Roman Catholic priest, that knew nei 
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ther English nor Spanish. The person, to whom he was re- 
commended, being at a loss what to do, brought him to the 
English Factory, to see if any one there understood Irish, but to 
no purpose, till some Mountain Biscayneers, that used Bilboa 
market, coming to the house where he lodged and talking to- 
gether, were perfectly understood by him, and in accosting 
them, to the great surprize of all that knew it, as well Spaniards 
as English. The narrator of this fact, in his own knowledge, 
I am satisfied, was too sensible to be imposed on himself, and 
too honest to impose on others ; and as he was no scholar, he 
had no hypothesis to serve. And the matter of fact itself is, 
I take it, so considerable in regard to British Antiquities, that 
it were a pity it should be buried in oblivion, and therefore I 
am glad of this opportunity of communicating it to you. " What 
now must we think," adds the author of the Enquiries, " of a 
certain great master of languages ? Not one word says he of 
the Irish tongue agreeing with the Cantabrian or Biscayan, 
which is the true old Spanish." — Hist, of Druids, p. 133. That 
great genius, Mr. Edw. Lhuyd, was of quite a different opi- 
nion ; for he has given us 100 Irish words, that agree with the 
Biscayan, and could have added more but for want of room. 
See Arch. Brit. Oxon. 1707.— "At y Kymry," or " Pref. to the 
Welsh." The writer continues, " If we may believe our news- 
writers, who seem to believe it upon good authority, the sol- 
diers of a Highland regiment, lately sent into North America, 
were received by the savages, as brethren and countrymen, 
upon account of their garb, manners, and a surprising agree- 
ment in their speech." 

. It may be as well to observe, that the Essay, by the Rev. 
David Malcolme, was published, in several detached pieces or 
letters, at Edinburgh, in 1738. In one of his pieces Mr. Mal- 
colme observes, that the inhabitants of St. Kilda, the most 
western Isle of Scotland, have a dialect, which is near akin 
to the Chinese language. 

GWILYM. 

WELSH TRANSLATIONS. 

The admirable translation of Paradise Lost, by Mr. 
Owen Pughe, has already, as was anticipated in a former part 
vol. in. f 



